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spoon's account of his travels. Associated with
Philip Hale for a brief period on the staff of
the Herald was Philip L. Hale [q.v.], artist and
critic. Lest their identity be confused by the
casual reader, their articles were signed in fac-
simile autograph. Hale's work as a writer about
music was not restricted to daily newspapers
for he acted also as correspondent for musical
journals mainly published in Xew York. Among
these was the Musical Courier, a trade paper,
the authority and dignity of which were en-
hanced by his contributions. He was also editor
of the Musical Record from October 1897 to
December 1900 and of the Musical World from
1897 to 1901.

Not the least of the activities that brought him
a repute outside of Boston and even of the United
States were his "Historical and Descriptive
Notes" published in every issue of the program
books of the Boston Symphony Orchestra from
1901 until shortly before his death. These he
took over from William F. Apthorp [q.v.~\t who
had established their reputation. They repre-
sent a valuable and permanent contribution to
the history and criticism of all forms of music.
Their texts were, of course, notes on the pass-
ing show of music presented from week to week
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and they
ranged far and wide. As they appeared topo-
graphically as driblets of reading matter scat-
tered over many pages of advertising their
appearance was unattractive, but nothing could
detract from their scholarship, their brilliant
analyses of great composers, their keen wit, and
the frankness with which Hale commented upon
the works of the masters whose style and repu-
tation he did or did not approve. He had no
fear of the Olympian gods of music who had
been placed by great critics upon the heights of
Parnassus. He could be derisive when he spoke
of Wagner and Brahms, and in a lesser scale
he could pour his scorn upon Sir Edward Elgar
and others. Among his idols was Debussy. In
describing these notes, one of his ablest pro-
fessional associates wrote: "Of all programme
notes written for orchestras all over the world
none approached them in variety, penetration,
and musicianship." Hale was urged by his
friends to make a compilation of these notes but
he always refused on the ground that they were
of merely transitory interest. Selections from
them were edited, however, by John N. Burk,
who succeeded him in their preparation. The
resulting work was first published in 1935 under
the title: Philip Hale's Boston Symphony Pro-
gramme Notes.

Hale received academic recognition of his high
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standing as a critic but he cared more for his
reputation as a staff writer on the Boston Her-
ald than for such awards. His standing as a
drama critic, although not so conspicuous and
spectacular, was no less high than his authority
as an expert on music. He was a man of dis-
tinguished though unconventional appearance.
He wore a loose black silk tie and, even in an
era when that facial adornment was fast dis-
appearing, he continued to wear a large mus-
tache. Personally and professionally, among many
friends and in the Herald office, he was a cordial
associate and talker upon varied subjects far
apart from music and drama, and, in any gather-
ing, he was the center of interest. He died sud-
denly of a cerebral hemorrhage in his apart-
ment at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, where he
had been living for some months after his pro-
fessional retirement the previous year.

[.Philip Hale's Boston Symphony Programme Xotcs
(i93S)i compiled by John N. Bnrk, was reviewed by
Richard Aldrich in the .V. 3". TIH^S, Jan. 26, icr,6 See
also: R. S. Hale, Gcneal. of the Descendants of The*.
Hale (1889), P- 386 ; Biog. Record of the Class of 1876,
Yale Coll. (1911) ; Yale Univ., Obit. Record of Grads.
(i935) ; J- W. Henderson, comment on Hale's retire-
ment, Sun (N. Y.), Nov. 18, 1933; Boston Transcript,
Nov. 30, 1934; Boston Herald, Boston Globe, Boston
Post, N. Y. Times, Dec. i, 1934.]
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HALSEY, FREDERICK ARTHUR (July
12, i85o~-Oct 20, 1935), mechanical engineer,
was born at Unadilla, N. Y., the second of the
three children of Dr. Gains Leonard Halsey and
his second wife, Juliet Carrington. He was de-
scended from Thomas Halsey, a native of Hert-
fordshire, England, who was in Lynn, Mass., in
1637 and in 1640 was one of the group who
founded Southampton on Long Island. Francis
Whiting Halsey, author and editor, was his
elder brother. After attending Unadilla Acad-
emy, Frederick entered Cornell University, where
he studied under John E. Sweet [g.z/J and was
graduated with a degree in engineering in 1878.
For a year following his graduation he worked
as a machinist in Unadilla, then he was em-
ployed briefly with the Telegraph Supply Com-
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, and as a draftsman
with the Delameter Iron Works of New York.
In iSSo he became an engineer with the Rand
Drill Company of New York. He designed for
the company a slugger drill which he described
in an article, "A New Rock Drill," published in
the Transactions of the American Society of
Mechanical Engineers (vol. VI, 1885).

The labor troubles of the eighties directed the
attention of industrialists to the problem of har-
monizing capital and labor, and during these
years Halsey worked out a profit-sharing sys-
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